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withiel, Launceston, Truro, and Helston ; that of Devon
contained ninety-six members, twenty-four from each
of the stannaries. Those parliaments were summoned,
through the lord warden, by the Duke of Cornwall, in
whom the supreme control of the stannaries was vested
from 1338 onwards, and had power not only to legislate
for the stannaries, but to veto any national legislation
which infringed their privileges. When the parliaments
originated is not known, but they were certainly estab-
lished before the beginning of the sixteenth century,
prior to which date all records of their proceedings are
lost.
With all these privileges, to which may be added
exemption from ordinary taxation and military service,
though the tinners were liable to be taxed separately
and enrolled for service under their own officers, it was
natural that the exact definition of a tinner should have
given rise to much dispute. On the one hand, it was
argued that these exemptions and privileges applied
only to working tinners actually employed in getting
ore ; on the other, the tin dealers, blowers, and owners
of blowing-houses claimed to be included. Eventually
the larger definition was accepted, and, indeed, it was
almost entirely from the capitalist section of the industry
that the parliaments were elected, from the sixteenth
century, if not earlier.
It is rather remarkable that when the stannaries
first come into evidence, in the reign of Henry II, the
chief centre of production appears to have been Devon
rather than Cornwall.1 So far as can be estimated the
output during this reign rose gradually from about
1 Lewis, op. cit., 34.
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